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and that the same is true of any gap between the two extremes of nature and the in- 
termediate region. That such an intermediate region exists, is required by the con- 
tinuity of nature, which again is evidence of change, on the principle that every chain 
is made up of a series of links. But as in the chain there is no real gap between the 
links, so there is no actual discontinuity consequent on change in nature. The two 
extremes may be regarded as prolongations of the intermediate region, and the 
changes to which such prolongation is due may so occur that there may be discon- 
tinuity between certain parts, as between the fibres of which a hempen rope is made, 
and yet there be a perfectly continuous whole. We have an example of such a dis- 
continuous continuum in a beam of ordinary light, which presents not the slightest 
gap, and which yet is made up of numberless undulations in different ratios repre- 
senting the six spectrum colors, each of which is, moreover, spread throughout the 
whole of the beam. Here we see that continuity is quite consistent with distinction. 
The latter may be regarded as discrimination of the various phases of the former, 
and the distinction remains valid or otherwise according to the accuracy of the dis- 
crimination or not. But constant change of distinction is required by progress in 
knowledge which may be regarded as a thought representation, by discontinuous 
steps, of the continuity of nature. 

As to the conflict between faith and doubt, the author considers the function of 
scepticism as the search for grounds of belief, and thus doubt is said to be "rather 
a friend than an enemy to those who remember that there is still some truth, on 
any subject, for fallible men to learn," as well as to those who are more interested 
in the discovery of truth than in supporting their own beliefs. SI. 

Vorlesungen uber Geometrie, unter besonderer Benutzung der Vortrage von 
Alfred Clebsch. By Dr. Ferdinand Lindemann. Leipsic : B. G. Teubner. 
1891. 
This first part of the second volume of Alfred Clebsch's Lectures has been ar- 
ranged and treated by Professor Lindemann in the same way as the first, except 
perhaps that the editor has extended his independent investigations rather further 
than before, owing mainly to the fact that he had in addition to his own notes when 
attending Professor Clebsch's lectures in 1871-1872, only five folio pages of the late 
master's manuscript at his disposal. The present volume is divided into three parts. 
I. The Point, Plane, and Straight Line. II. Surfaces of the Second Order and of 
the Second Class. III. Fundamental Conceptions of Projective and Metrical Geom- 
etry. Historical notices and references are added in foot-notes. Considering the 
prominence of the editor as a mathematician, it would be a presumption on our part 
to praise his work. />pf. 

An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. London : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1892. 
This work is another witness of the great interest now being taken in all that 
pertains to the methods of knowledge. 
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Miss Jones, the author, is lecturer on logic at Girton College, Cambridge. Dur- 
ing an experience of several years in teaching, certain difficulties have very forcibly 
pressed themselves upon her attention. She hopes by her book to aid in removing 
these difficulties. 

It is certainly a good augury for women when their intellectual representatives 
begin to show the disposition to turn towards the "dry light." Logic and mathe- 
matics are "dry" to be sure ; that is, they are very apt to he found dry, very dry, 
by beginners, and always by those who lack that real intellectual robustness which 
is alone fit to meddle with fundamental problems. Hence these sober and severe 
disciplines find little favor among those who seek merely for "showy" attainments, 
those to whom whatever is "uninteresting" is intolerable, and those who regard 
obscurity as inseparable from profundity. When then we find scholarly women 
manifesting a real relish for this " dry light, " it gives promise of a coming day when 
the intellectual appetite will rise above the level of mere entertainment, the level of 
the play-house and the circus, and take kindly, and perhaps zealously, to real edifi- 
cation. 

Miss Jones makes but very modest claims on behalf of her treatise. She has 
not undertaken to innovate to any great extent upon the regular scheme. If in her 
changes there is that which might especially provoke criticism, it is perhaps in the 
nomenclature which she adopts. The traditional logic forms a system which has 
its own proper merits and defects. It is of great historical interest, and its regular 
terminology is almost indispensable for the proper illustration of its doctrines. 

We think also that the author fails to state the case in all its amplitude, when, 
she lays it down as one of the most absolute and ultimate of all logical principles 
that the self-evident ought to be believed. The truth is, as we conceive it, that the 
self-evident is sure to be believed, and that in the face of any proposition that truly 
bears its own justification along with it, any doctrine of logic is either useless or im- 
pertinent, pn/'. 

Hypnotismus und Suggestion. By IV. Wtmdt. Leipsic : Wilhelm Engelmann. 
1892. 
A Greek student translates n/sivoi; 'small'; " You are thinking of the German 
klein," says the teacher quickly. Another renders i/fteig yap ayvoi t ' we are lambs,' 
misled by a chance cross association with the Latin agni. Every careful self- 
observer knows that there is no combination of memories, images, and resultant in- 
cipient acts too absurd for some moments of confusion and mental fatigue. We 
account for such confusions of thought by citing parallel cases and adding generally 
that normal associations are liable to disintegration and abnormal recombination in 
fatigued or excited conditions of the brain. If we seek a causal scientific explana- 
tion, two methods are open to us : (1) we may attempt to map out in detail and de- 
scribe for all similar cases the pathways of association, or (2) we may endeavor to 
define their physiological conditions and accompaniments in the nervous system. 



